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Talk about feathered hats. 


Introduction 


Sprightly, amusing, companionable—these words best 
describe that charming bird whose ancestors came to us from 
Nature’s treasure house of the exotic, Australia . . . the 
Cockatiel, sometimes spelled Cockateel, and also known as 
the Quarrion or Cockatoo-Parrot. He is handsome and 
intelligent, and a wise choice for a bird pet. Combining all 
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the best features of the Parrot and the Cockatoo, this 
beautiful crested bird is exactly the right size for apartment 
living. 

Watch how he tilts his perky, lemon-yellow head and peers 
at you quizzically. Hear the clear, bell-like whistle of his 
natural voice. Then listen to his clever imitation of your 
voice and your words. His mimicry will delight you. And 
once he becomes your companion, your Cockatiel will take 
to following you around the house like a puppy, padding 
after you on his comical little four-toed feet. 

Later, if you decide to breed your new pet, you can do it 
easily because Cockatiels have been bred in captivity with 
great success for many years. In fact, all those you see in 
stores or homes today have been bred in captivity because 
their exportation from Australia has been banned for many 
years. 

A bit of history 

The first Europeans to see Cockatiels were those hardy settlers 
who sailed to far-off Australia in the eighteenth century. 
Many the wonders these first travelers were to come upon 
when they began to uncover the secrets of the unknown 
continent! The variety of birds, especially Cockatoos and 
Parrots, caused the old map-makers to give Australia the 
name “Land of Parrots”. And their smaller cousin, the 
Cockatiel, found immediate favor. What a beautiful sight it 
must have been to see great flocks of these soft gray birds with 
their bright yellow crests! 

This was in 1788, and soon afterwards Cockatiels began to 
appear in England and in Europe, having been brought 
around the world on sailing ships by sailors who admired 
their hardy constitution and their amusing amiability, and 
kept them to while away the tedious months spent at sea. Soon 
they were familiar sights in aviaries and zoos throughout the 
world. 

The Cockatiel was soon established in the United States 
where he is now protected by a Federal law which permits 
the sale of native born and bred individuals only. This assures 
the buyer of a healthy, hardy bird who is used to captivity and 
is guaranteed to be a friendly pet. 
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2 What a Cockatiel looks like 


He measures about twelve inches from crest to tail feathers— 
about the size of a small pigeon. He is well adapted to indoor 
living and a cage. Over most of his body the feathers are of a 
warm gray shade, with large white patches on the wings. 
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The face and crest are a lively lemon-yellow, and the ear 
coverts are spots of orange. Male and female are colored much 
the same, though you will find that the male has a larger area 
of yellow spilling over his face and head, and that the orange 
spots of the ear coverts are brighter. The most distinctive 
color difference between the sexes is to be found in the under¬ 
feathers of the tail. Only in the female do these remain barred 
through life. All young Cockatiels resemble females. That 
is, their tails are barred, and the young males lack the orange 
cheek patches. The sex differences which are called secondary 
sexual characteristics appear as the bird matures. 

The feet of your Cockatiel will differ from those of most 
birds. Two claws face the front while two others face the 
back. This makes him an excellent climber and grasper. You 
will be amazed at the way he uses these claws, almost like 
human hands, to grasp food and examine objects. The 
construction of his feet makes him more prone to walk on 
flat surfaces than are other birds. 

Talking 

Male and female Cockatiels learn to talk equally well. The 
idea that only the male is a good talker is a fallacy. Be sure, 
however, that you purchase a young bird because they are 
much easier to teach. The later section on Taming and 
Teaching Him to Talk will tell you how to go about it. 


A cage for your Cockatiel 

Like all other cage birds, your Cockatiel can be perfectly 
content in restricted living-quarters if—and it’s a big if—you 
provide him with the proper cage. 

Shape: Despite their decorative features and the ease of 
hanging them from a single hook, round or odd-shaped 
cages are out! Ornithologists are agreed that the Cockatiel 
will be both happier and healthier if he is housed in a plain 
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Use a perch brush regularly. 


oblong cage. The fewer sharp angles and curlicues there are, 
the easier it will be to keep the cage clean and your Cockatiel 
from having accidents. So choose a cage with neat, clean 
lines, avoiding any fussy architectural ornamentation. 

Construction: Cages made of chrome are best. Because 
they do not rust they remain attractive for a long time, and 
are easy to keep clean. A clean cage is highly important for 
your pet’s health. Wooden or wicker cages are out because 
your Cockatiel can chew right through the bars. Enameled 
wire cages are bad because he will gnaw off the paint. The 
cage should also have a clear plastic or wire-mesh screen about 
one-third of the way up on all four sides; this will prevent 
seeds, sand, and other debris from being scattered onto the 
floor, and so save a lot of unnecessary cleaning-up. 

Be sure the cage has a bottom that slides in and out; this 
makes it easy to change the gravel and sand, a task which 
must be done every day. 
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Although your Cockatiel will not do much flying, he will 
want to exercise his wings, so give him enough space in order 
to prevent him breaking ofFhis tail feathers. There should be 
plenty of room for resting perches, and for perches to hop 
about and swing on. These should be made of hardwood and 
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should be square or irregular in shape to give your bird both 
a safe and comfortable resting spot. And since all Cockatiels 
love to whittle, provide him with a piece of soft wood, or a 
tree branch with the bark still on. This will not only give him 
many hours of pleasure and keep his bill in good shape, it will 
also help to keep him from whittling at his perches. 

All of his perches should be cleaned regularly by scraping 
them with a perch brush or a strong knife. Try to avoid 
washing them if possible. Should this become necessary, be 
sure they are thoroughly dried before returning them to the 
cage. A good housekeeper will have two sets of perches, one 
to replace the others during cleaning periods. 

Most cages are provided with two cups—one for food, the 
other for water—which can be easily removed from outside 
the cage without disturbing the bird. The section on How to 
Feed and Care for Your Cockatiel discusses this in full detail. 

His place in your home 

Having chosen the right cage your next decision will be 
where to put it. There are several things to watch for. Your 
Cockatiel will not enjoy his home, no matter how grand, 
unless you choose a relatively quiet area where there is good 
air circulation but no draft, plenty of light but no direct sun. 
In their wild state Cockatiels stay out of sunlight by perching 
in the shade. Caged birds do not have this pleasant option. 

It is also advisable to move your Cockatiel to another room 
if there is a large gathering of people who are smoking and 
talking. They do not enjoy abrupt loud sounds, nor do they 
like the fumes of tobacco. 


4 How to feed your Cockatiel 


A good nourishing food for Cockatiels is made up of the 
following mixture: sunflower seeds, hemp seed, canary seed, 
large white millet seed, spray millet, and peanuts. You can 
mix these seeds yourself or you can get them already correctly 
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mixed at a pet store. You may also give your Cockatiel such 
fruits as apples, pears, or grapes—in moderation—as well as 
nuts and greens. Well-washed greens add vitamins to the 
diet. Always be sure these tidbits are fresh and well washed. 
Stale food, or food bearing traces of insecticide, can make 
your bird ill. Keep food in front of your bird at all times. 

Cockatiels, in common with the other parrot type birds, 
husk their seeds before eating them. That is, they eat the 
center, often dropping the hull or shell back into the cup. 
Therefore always be sure that your pet has an adequate 
supply of wholesome seeds, not just a cup full of empty husks. 
By blowing gently on the cup the empty shells can be re¬ 
moved while the heavier seeds remain. 

Always resist the temptation to give him meat, alcohol, 
tea, or coffee. His digestive system was not made for such a 
diet. It will only make him ill. 

Hard-boiled egg yolk or commercial egg-biscuits several 
times a week will supply necessary protein. These may be 
moistened with a few drops of milk. Vitamin and mineral 
supplements are available at pet shops. Add them to your 
pet’s diet according to the directions on the package. 

Grit is highly essential to your Cockatiel’s diet. He has no 
teeth, and food passes into his gizzard. There the granules of 
grit which he has picked up from the floor of the cage grind 
the food to a soupy consistency, which is absorbed into the 
body and used. Grit is available in all pet stores and can 
usually be found in groceries and super-markets. 

That white, chalky, oval-shaped object which you see 
clipped to bird cages is cuttlebone, the dried skeleton of the 
cuttlefish. It is not, as you may think, an extra piece of 
whittling material. It is put there to supply calcium to his 
diet, and to help him keep his beak worn down. Calcium is a 
dietary “must”, so see that your Cockatiel always has his 
cuttlebone. 

If you want to make sure that your Cockatiel’s feathers 
are always at their most brilliant, you can feed him special 
color food which contains ingredients to accomplish this. 
Feed it to your bird just before and all during his molting 
period. 
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Are you sure you’re housebroken? 


5 Caring for your Cockatiel 


Keeping his cage clean : This is perhaps the most important 
service you can perform for your pet. And it is for this 
reason that we recommended a chrome cage with a remov¬ 
able bottom tray. 

Once a day, place the cage over newspapers on a table or 





All right, I’ll trust you. 


bench and slide out the tray. Discard the old sand, grit, and 
paper lining, and replace them with fresh. 

When this is done, change his water and fill his cup with 
fresh food. Stale water can make a bird ill. If it is possible, 
a constantly running streamlet attached to your water supply 
will provide the best drinking water for a Cockatiel. 

When cleaning the cage, take particular precautions against 
mites. Disinfect the cage and all the perches with a com- 
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mercially prepared mite pesticide. This comes in powder or 
spray form. The latter is easier to use and is harmless to the 
bird, if the directions given on the package are carefully 
followed. 

If your cage is not new, even if it has not been used for 
years, boil it in water for at least half an hour and then disin¬ 
fect it with any good household disinfectant before utilizing 
it for your new bird. 

Your Cockatiel’s Bath: This should be given about three 
times a week; he will enjoy it. Place his cage, with the bottom 
removed, over a flat, shallow dish of unglazed earthenware. 
It should have a well-formed rim so that he will find easy 
footing and something to grip hold of. The water should 
be fairly warm because birds have a high body temperature 
—106 to i i2°F. Never give a bird a cold bath under the mis¬ 
taken illusion that it will make him more hardy; the reverse 
is true. 

It takes most Cockatiels a little time to get used to a strange 
bathing arrangement so do not try to hurry your pet, or lose 
patience if he shows no interest in bathing. Be assured, most 
birds enjoy taking baths. If, however, after much patient 
coaxing, your Cockatiel still refuses to bathe, use an atomizer 
filled with warm water to spray him gently. You needn’t 
soak him. Just a gentle, soft spray. Once his feathers are wet, 
he will groom them with his beak and this is almost as good 
as a bath. 

Once your Cockatiel has become accustomed to his bath 
tub, don’t change it because he will probably refuse to bathe 
in anything else. 

The best time for his bath is during the daily cleaning of the 
cage. This means that his living arrangements will not be 
upset more than necessary. 

General requirements: Your Cockatiel will want a well- 
ventilated room where there is a constant source of fresh air. 
Be sure, however, that there are no drafts in the room, or any 
rapid changes in temperature. The atmosphere should be 
free of tobacco smoke, fumes from gas stoves, cooking odors, 
and dust. Do not hang his cage near the ceiling where 
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temperatures are often high and the air dry, and do not hang 
it near a bright light. The best spot is in a quiet room away 
from household activities, loud radios and television sets. 

Believe it or not, your Cockatiel will thrive if you leave 
him completely alone for a few hours every day. He needs 
quiet and a certain amount of solitude^ Constant worry and 
fuss will only make him nervous and irritable. He will be 
much healthier and happier if you respect his right to a little 
quiet reflection and relaxation. 

His normal hours of activity will be from sunrise to sunset. 
If possible, remove him to a dark room at night. Otherwise 
cover his cage with either a large towel or a cage cover which 
can be purchased from a pet shop. These are neat and attrac¬ 
tive and provide for adequate ventilation. 

Handling your Cockatiel : There will be times when you 
will have to hold him in your hand—to clip his toenails, trim 
his beak, or administer medicine. This requires practice, 
since the more skilled and less nervous you are, the less 
likelihood there will be of harming your bird. 

Do not make fast, jerky movements. Bring your hand 
slowly up to the cage, open the door, and gently insert it. 
Never do this, however, before you and your Cockatiel 
have become thoroughly used to each other. All birds will 
try frantically to escape from a strange hand which is thrust 
awkwardly into their cage. 

Once you have your hand in the cage, grasp the bird 
around the body with the last three fingers of your hand, 
putting his neck between the thumb and first finger while 
wrapping the other three gently over his side. He will 
usually be quite tractable, and you can now take him out of 
the cage and hold him. If you speak to him softly while you 
are doing this he is less likely to be upset. Before attempting 
to clip his nails or to treat him in any way, stroke his head or 
breast for several moments. This will have a tranquilizing 
effect. 
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hurt himself. 


First aid: With the proper care and feeding outlined above, 
your Cockatiel should enjoy many years of life free from 
illness. But since one cannot foresee all emergencies, here are 
a few of the more common accidents a Cockatiel is likely to 
encounter. 
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When the damage seems beyond your own skill do not 
hesitate to call your veterinarian. He has had years of training 
and practice, and he will see that your bird gets the best, most 
up-to-date care. 


Dislocations : While running around his cage your Cocka- 
tiel may catch a toe or claw in a crevice and dislocate a bone. 
If you suspect that he has done so, handle him carefully and 
take him to your vet. Never try to set a dislocated bone 
yourself. Your vet is familiar with the Cockatiel’s anatomy 
and will be able to set it properly. 

Broken legs: If the break occurs in the upper leg—the part 
covered with feathers—use a small wooden splint secured 
with cotton and adhesive tape. It is usually necessary to keep 
this splint on for about a week. When you remove it, use a 
solvent to loosen the adhesive tape so that it can be pulled 
easily away from the feathers. 

If the break occurs in the lower leg, the use of a chicken 
quill bound around with thread has been found to be 
effective. Paint the splint with colorless nail polish and hold 
the bird until it dries. This will help to prevent it from being 
chewed off. This also takes about a week to heal. 

Broken wings: These should be allowed to heal without 
the aid of splints. Hold the wing in the normal closed 
position. Now tape it in place by passing narrow bands of 
adhesive tape around the body to immobilize the wing. 
These bands should pass under the unhurt wing to allow it 
free movement. Remove the tape in a week. 

With either leg or wing fractures, remove all perches from 
the cage. Encourage your Cockatiel to stay on the bottom of 
his cage. Place all his food and water there; this reduces his 
movements to a minimum. Move the cage to a warm, dimly 
lighted place so that he is not bothered by outside distractions 
during his convalescence. 

In all cases, call your veterinarian who will be able to give 
you authoritative advice. 

Wounds: For first aid treatment, hydrogen peroxide is a 
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A perfect wing. All feathers are in place. 


good disinfectant, but all wounds, even the most superficial, 
should be examined by a vet. 

Overgrown claws : In a bird’s wild state, constant activity 
keeps the claws worn down, but a caged bird will have to 
have his clipped from time to time. You may decide to do 
this yourself rather than turn it over to a professional. Be 
careful not to snip more than one-third of the claw. This will 
help you to avoid cutting into the vein. If you do accidentally 
nick the vein, an application of a styptic pencil will usually 
coagulate the blood quickly. 

Overgrown bill : This is usually the result of insufficient 
calcium in the diet. Correct it by adding cod-liver oil to the 
calcium supply, and giving your pet something to whittle 
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on. You can use a sharp nail clipper to trim the overgrown 
beak. Be careful, however, not to nick a blood vessel. Cut a 
little at a time, stopping if there is a trace of blood. As we 
stated in the section on feeding, cuttlebone is essential, not 
only to keep your pet’s beak in condition but to add calcium 
to the diet. 

Feather loss: If this happens at any other time than at 
molting, examine your bird carefully for external parasites. 
Clean the cage thoroughly, then spray or dust it with mite- 
killer. At the same time, dust or spray your pet. If you can 
find no obvious reason for the loss of feathers, check with 
your vet after making sure that your Cockatiel is getting 
proper food, exercise, and attention. A bored, neglected bird 
will resort to feather-plucking. 


6 Diseases and their cures 


Cockatiels are rarely ill, and you have every reason to expect 
many healthy years for your new pet. However, like humans, 
they can catch a disease, so here are a few of the more 
common ones. 

Colds and pneumonia: Cockatiels catch colds just as we 
do; however, they cannot catch them from us, nor can we 
catch ours from them. When your bird has a cold he will sit 
with ruffled feathers, be generally listless, and show lack of 
appetite. The important thing is to keep him warm. Place a 
shaded light bulb near his cage and keep it lit day and night. 
This will add extra warmth to his cage. Raising the tempera¬ 
ture to 90°F. and maintaining it there is usually effective. If 
treated in this way, the cold should subside after a few days. 
If, however, your pet continues to sit on his perch with 
ruffled feathers and closed eyes, and if his breathing gets 
heavier and faster, or if you can hear him breathing, he may 
have pneumonia. Call your vet at once. He will want to 
administer antibiotics and special feedings. If it is necessary 





to take your bird to the vet’s, put him in a warm container 
insulated with strips of wool, to prevent him getting in any 
drafts during the trip. 

Constipation and diarrhea: If you feed your Cockatiel 
correctly, you will rarely encounter either of these disorders. 
Always observe the taboos mentioned in the section on 
feeding, and never give your pet table scraps. Constipation 
can be treated by adding about ten drops of glycerin to his 
drinking water for a few days. More greens can be added to 
his diet. After two days, if there is no improvement, add a 
pinch of Epsom salts to the drinking water. 

For diarrhea, remove all greens and fruits from the diet. A 
mild laxative like glycerin may be given first to cleanse the 
alimentary canal. Put a few drops of Kaopectate on his seed 
and one-half teaspoonful of lime water in his drinking 
water. Another remedy is a few drops of paregoric added to 
the drinking water, and crushed cuttlebone and hemp seed 
added to the seed cup. If diarrhea continues for any length of 
time, it is an indication of something more serious, and pro¬ 
fessional help should be sought. 

Tuberculosis and “Going Light”: Tuberculosis in birds 
cannot be transmitted to humans. However, it is fatal to 
Cockatiels. But this does not mean that every time your pet 
loses weight (goes light) he is a victim of this disease. Check 
for other ailments and always consult with your veterinarian. 

Since Cockatiels are remarkably healthy pets, you will 
rarely if ever see any of the serious disorders mentioned 
above. If you care for your pet patiently and lovingly he is 
sure to reward you with many years of healthy living. 
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I got here first. 
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In fact it’s pretty good. 


7 Taming and teaching him to talk 


Cockatiels are among the most delightful of the talking 
birds. They do not, of course, understand what they are 
saying—it is pure mimicry—although at times it almost 
seems that they do. They are skilled imitators, and with a 
little patience can be taught to repeat any words that you 
wish. 

Taming: Your first step is to make your Cockatiel feel 
comfortable and at ease in his new home. The best thing to 
do after bringing your bird home is to leave him alone for a 
few days. This will give him time to settle down in his new 
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I like it. Do it again. 


surroundings. Then, after a few days—a week is even better— 
approach him slowly. Any sudden movement will only 
irritate him. Speak to him in soothing and somewhat 
high-pitched tones. Some ornithologists believe that birds 
do not hear the lower human tones. 

Offer him food or a tidbit, but do not make any jerky 
movements or all your previous caution will have been in vain. 
Put some softened bird food on your fingertip and, bringing 
it to the side of the cage, tempt him to take food from you. 
If he refuses to approach you, take away his food cup for a 
few hours and then try again. 

This is just the first step in making your pet familiar with 
you and your ways. 
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Once your bird is accustomed to your hand you can start 
to teach him to perch on your finger. Moving very slowly, 
accustom him to having his breast stroked. Gradually move 
your hand so your index finger is pressing on his legs at the 
point where they join his body. Gradually increase the 
pressure up and back so that he is forced to step up on your 
finger to retain his balance. Done too rapidly, this will push 
him off his perch, so you have to use extreme caution. Should 
he flutter away don’t jerk your hand but wait until he settles 
and then try again. Never take your hand out of the cage 
until you have gotten him on your finger at least once. 

When he is thoroughly familiar with the process, put him 
on your finger and, moving it slowly, take him out of the 
cage. This is best done after dark so that should he panic he 
will not try to fly through a window. Remember, your 
Cockatiel does not know what glass is. When he flies from 
your finger, as he probably will, wait for him to settle down 
and try to induce him to step up on your finger again. Should 
he become panicky, turn out all the lights. He will not fly in 
the dark and you can easily capture him and return him to his 
cage. Then try again. After a while he will learn the location 
of his cage and will go in and out by himself. He will then 
need to be confined only at such times as it may be necessary 
for his safety and comfort. 

Once your bird has settled down comfortably, and has 
become familiar with you and your voice, you are ready to 
teach him to talk. 

Talking: As with all pets, four things are important: 
patience, coaxing, repetition, and reward. 

One of the best times to teach a bird to talk is when it’s 
dark. He is less likely to be distracted and will concentrate on 
listening to you and talking back. You need not draw the 
shades to do this, however, or wait until after dark. Just cover 
his cage with its cover. Or better still, plan the lesson for the 
first thing in the morning before you remove his cover and 
the last thing at night, just after you’ve put his cover on. 

It is not wise to have your Cockatiel in the company of 
other birds when you are teaching him to talk because he is 
more likely to imitate them than you. 
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A cooling-off period. 


It is better if only one person does the training. When you 
work with the bird by yourself, a closer companionship and 
understanding is established. Be patient and friendly. 
Nothing is gained by punishing your Cockatiel. He does not 
understand punishment and it will make him fear you. 
Mistreated birds peck. 

How to begin : Select one word, or a short rhythmic phrase, 
and repeat it over and over. Start with his name first, or 
“Hello, baby”, or something of that order. Some birds 
learn rhythmic phrases quicker than they do one-syllable 
words. A good phrase to start out with is “I am” (pronoun¬ 
cing it I-yammm!). This can be the amusing answer to all 
kinds of questions like “Who’s the boss?” or “Who’s the 
greatest?” and so on. Enunciate the chosen words clearly, 
speaking in your natural voice unless it is a very low one. You 
will be successful only if you repeat the words continuously 
and do not start on new words until he has learned the old. 
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Relax, and let’s be friends. 


Remember to reward him every time he repeats a word, 
and give him a treat at the end of each session, which should 
be no longer than fifteen minutes. 

The number of words you want him to learn is up to you. 
With time and patience, you can teach him a great many. A 
set schedule will make the training easier and bring quicker 
results. 

You can save yourself time by using training records 
which are obtainable at most bird stores, and which can be 
played on any phonograph. While this makes teaching 
easier on you, you will miss the fun of hearing him mimic 
your own voice because he will imitate the voice on the 
record instead. 

Cockatiels are excellent whistlers and may be taught 
simple tunes. One which the author knew of learned to 
whistle “Yankee Doodle” all the way through. If he made a 
mistake he would stop and start again from the beginning. 

The length of time it takes to make a bird talk varies. Some 
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birds have been known to say their first word after a week; 
others have taken from nine months to a year. But once he has 
said the first word, the others will come easier, and the time 
will come when he will start repeating words he has heard 
you use but which you have not specially taught him. 

What else will Cockatiels do?: They will walk backwards 
until they tip over on their tails. They will climb and swing 
on their perches and dangle from them upside down. Given 
the liberty of your home, they will follow you about with a 
perky, rolling gait. Watch your pet and encourage his natural 
antics with tidbits. With patience, he may turn into a real star 
performer. 


8 Breeding 


Cockatiels are easy to breed. They have been bred in captivity 
for hundreds of generations, so if you decide you would like 
to try breeding a pair you should have no unusual problems. 
A detailed discussion of breeding would occupy a book many 
times the size of this one; your local library or pet shop 
should be able to provide you with more complete breeding 
information. In this limited space, we can only give a few 
pointers. 

Getting started : When selecting the male and female it is 
good to know something of their histories: ancestors, 
resistance to disease, teachability, etc. The more you know 
about the traits of the parent birds, the more likely you will 
be able to predict the viability and hardiness of their offspring. 
Bird breeders suggest that you choose birds which come from 
backgrounds of different ancestry, since they are more likely 
to produce hardy, handsome progeny. Your parent 
Cockatiels should be at least six months old, and in the case 
of the cock, from one to two years of age is preferable. The 
female should be younger. 
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A well-matched pair in an outdoor aviary. Note that the female lacks 
the cheek patches. 


The Aviary : Although it is possible to breed them in a large 
cage indoors, it is best to use an outdoor aviary. One that is 
15 feet long, six feet high and six feet wide is suitable. One end 
should contain a sheltered shed, and the nest should be 
attached to this. In nature Cockatiels nest in holes in hollow 
trees. In captivity we substitute a wooden box about 18 
inches long, 15 inches wide and 12 inches high or longer. 
A hole three inches in diameter should be made for the 
entrance. Inside the nest, place only a block of wood with a 
large depression hollowed in it. Cockatiels do not use any 
nesting material and will clear the nest if you introduce it. 







During breeding, keep only one pair of birds in the aviary. 
Leave them alone, except for giving them food and fresh 
water. 

Raising their family : The female lays from five to eight 
eggs in rotation, and it takes approximately twenty days for 
incubation. One appealing aspect of Cockatiel behavior is 
that the male will take turns with the female to sit on the eggs. 
This being the case, you need never worry about having to 
remove the male from the nesting area, a practice which is 
necessary with some species of birds. Male Cockatiels make 
good fathers. Both parents are good feeders and they will 
feed their entire brood. The young, covered with soft silky 
down, hiss and rock from side to side as they are being fed. 

You may be able to tell the sex of your fledglings from 
their coloring, but it is difficult. Young cocks have yellower 
faces and their crests are a little larger than those of the 
females. They are also noisier than their sisters. 

Final word : Now that you’ve got your Cockatiel home and 
in his cage, a final word. Your new pet will offer you many 
years of companionship, for he is long-lived, and will offer 
many amusing, perky comments on the foibles of human 
nature. He asks of you only the basic requirements: food, 
shelter, and care. 

Try to keep his diet close to the suggestions made earlier. 
The mixture and proportions of seed that make up com¬ 
mercial Cockatiel food are the result of many years of 
experimentation by aviculturists. These commercially pre¬ 
pared foods insure a thriving, healthy bird. Treat your 
bird’s digestion with respect; do not give him foods that he 
is ill-equipped to digest or are harmful to his system. 

Above all, do not fuss over your pet. His health is good, 
and it will probably remain so. Remember that the Cockatiel 
thrived for thousands of years in the wilds; in his cage he 
faces none of the natural enemies he did in his earlier 
environment. 

A quiet place, daily companionship, and the warmth of 
your affection for your little pet will be returned a thousand¬ 
fold. He is a reminder of the faraway, the exotic, and the 
romantic, right in your own home. 
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